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"Our  Labor  Troubles  and 
The  Way  Out" 

Oncc  more  we  come  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
^  day  of  Washington.   There  is  but  one  fitting 
and  proper  way ;  and  that  way  is  to  consider 
^  the  stote  of  the  country  to  which  he  gave  his 
laborious  days  and  watchful  nights.  What  eke 
would  he  ask  about  if  he  were  here?  Wash- 
ington's love  for  his  native  land  is  something 
that  passes  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
men.   It  was  as  much  greater  than  their  own 
as  his  mind  was  larger  and  his  heart  more 
fiery  and  strong.     Washington's  emotions 
were  under  stem  control,  but  they  were  his. 
He  rode  and  curbed  a  temper  more  mettle- 
some and  headstrong  than  any  steed  he  ever 
bestrode.    It  is  said  that  he  could  break  his 
horse's  ribs  with  his  knees.  If  that  is  a  fable, 
it  is  no  fable  that  he  could  crack  the  ribs  of 
his  own  furious  temper,  when  there  was  need, 
and  at  all  times,  except  when  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  treasonous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
his  officers,  he  could  and  did  ride  it  with  the 
imperturbable  cahn  of  a  master.  But  his  love 
for  his  country,  the  deepest  human  passion  of 
his  nature,  he  never  tried  to  curb.  Washing- 
ton was  Pater  Patriae.    His  love  for  this 
nation  was  the  love  of  a  strong  father  for  his 
daughter,  beautiful  and  brave  but  ever  need- 
ing the   protection  of  his  powerful  arm. 
Humanly  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
did  owe  her  very  being  to  him,  as  truly  as 
any  daughter  owes  her  existence  to  her  sire. 
He  carried  the  Revolution  upon  his  own 
shoulders  through  more  than  one  desperate 
strait.    He  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution.  He  gave  up  the  coveted  quiet  and 
ease  of  age  to  bear  the  New  World  on  Ws 
shoulders  for  eight  years  more ;  and  when  at 
last  he  laid  aside  his  Atlantean  load  and  left 
the  seat  of  power  to  his  successors,  he  left  his 
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counsels  to  them  and  to  his  people  in  massive 
and  enduring  words  which  we  do  well  to 
ponder  on  this  day. 

That  solemn  charge  discloses  the  faith  oi 
the  man  of  God.  Nothing  in  it  all  is  more 
impressive  than  the  consciousness  it  reveals 
of  the  divine  guidance.  Washington  had  no 
doubt  that  God  had  been  with  him  throughout 
his  Herculean  labors.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
God  had  deliberately  withheld  the  western 
hemisphere  from  settlement  until  a  time  had 
come  when  men  had  learned  to  prize  their  free- 
dom and  had  achieved  the  strength  and  wis- 
dom to  set  up  and  carry  on  a  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  He 
anticipated  by  three-quarters  of  a  century 
Lincoln's  great  utterance  at  Gettysburg,  for, 
in  his  first  inaugural  he  declared  that  the 
future  of  free  government  itself  was  "deeply, 
perhaps  permanently  staked"  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment.  And  finally,  in  his 
Farewell  Address  he  pointed  us  to  the  con- 
stellation which  he  had  organized  in  the  zodiac 
of  the  new  skies,  and  said:  "These  are  the 
principles  by  which  you  are  to  steer  the  ship 
of  state."  If  any  man  doubts  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  let  him 
read  again  that  part  of  the  Farewell  Address 
dealing  with  the  dangers  that  lie  hid  in 
factional  combinations. 

"The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey 
the  established  government  All  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliber- 
ation and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle, 
and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize 
faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordi- 
nary force;  to  put,  in  the  place  of  the  dele- 
gated will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party, 
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often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising 

minority  of  the  community.  *  *  *  How- 
ever, combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular 
ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which 
cunning,  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  will 
be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people 
and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, destroying  afterward  the  very  en- 
gines which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust 
dominion." 

The  question  that  stares  us  in  the  face  today 
is  this:  How  can  we  curb  the  selfish  and 
tyrannical  combinations  of  labor  and  of  cap- 
ital alike  without  infringing  upon  the  rights 
of  property  or  the  rightful  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen?  It  is  often  asserted  (and  it 
is  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers'  favorite  maxim )  that 
the  mere  right  to  combine  cannot  be  limited 
at  all.  It  is  said  that  whatever  one  man  has  a 
right  to  do  by  himself  any  number  of  men 
have  a  right  to  do  together.  We  are  told  that 
no  law  must  be  passed  attempting  to  curtail 
this  right;  and  we  are  warned  that  if  any 
such  law  is  passed  it  will  be  the  right  of 
every  man  to  disobey  it.  Let  that  proposition 
be  tested.  It  can  be  done  in  a  word.  I  have 
a  right  to  walk  down  that  street  But  have 
a  thousand  men  a  right  to  walk  down  the 
street  together?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  your 
right  to  use  the  street?  In  ordinary  times  I 
have  a  right  to  sell  my  goods  or  to  keep  them 
for  any  price  I  may  demand,  but  have  I  a 
right  to  join  with  all  my  fellow-dealers  and 
say.  "We  will  not  part  with  a  cent's  worth  of 
these  goods  till  they  bring  the  price  we  fix?" 
The  answer  to  the  Labor  leader's  proposition, 
then,  is  simply  that  it  is  false.  The  dangei 
may  and  often  does  lie  in  the  mere  fact  that 
a  multitude  is  doing  what  any  one  of  the 
multitude  might  do  without  harm  to  any  one. 

Now  let  us  come  to  close  grips  with  this 
question.  Do  you  assert  that  all  wage-earners 


have  a  right  to  unite  to  raise  their  wages,  or 
get  whatever  else  they  want,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  deny  to  other  classes  the  same 
right,  or  do  you  concede  the  same  right  to 
all?   Test  it.   What  if  all  the  physicians,  aU 
the  surgeons,  all  the  trained  nurses,  and  all 
the  registered  druggists  were  to  unite  in  one 
great  federation  of  medical  aid  and  should  re- 
fuse to  lift  a  finger  to  save  a  human  life  unta 
their  demands  of  whatever  nature  they  might 
be  were  met  and  satisfied.    Do  you  say  that 
the  people  through  their  law  making  power 
could  not  deal  with  a  case  like  that.?    I  am 
not  speaking  of  what  the  law  is  now,  I  am 
not  discussing  any  question  now  in  litigation 
before  the  courts.   I  am  only  trying  to  find 
out  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  by  the 
people  if  they  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
circumstances  call  for  a  new  law  in  place  of 
the  old.  Even  a  judge,  I  assume,  has  a  right 
to  express  his  views  upon  a  great  and  funda- 
mental question  of  governmental  policy,  and 
I  wish  to  lay  down  the  broad  outline  of  a 
legislative  programme,  which  I  believe  would 
be  within  the  power  of  the  people,  and  which 
might  go  far  toward  relieving  us  of  our  pres- 
ent troubles.  Do  me  the  justice  to  see  that  I 
am  not  speaking  as  the  advocate  or  as  the 
critic  of  any  class  whatever,  whether  of  labor 
or  of  capital.  The  question  I  am  dealing  with 
is  a  question  that  transcends  all  lines  of  class, 
and  the  solution  I  offer  is  one  that  applies  to 
every  class  alike. 

Now  the  foundation  on  which  we  have  to 
build  is  the  principle  which  Washington  laid 
down  for  us  in  the  passage  that  I  read— the 
right  of  the  people,  through  the  expressed  will 
of  the  majority,  to  decide  for  themselves  upon 
every  governmental  question,  and  the  cor- 
relative duty  of  every  citizen  to  respect  and 
obey  the  law.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any 
attempt  by  a  group  to  override  the  will  of  the 
majority  as  expressed  in  law  is  treason  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government  itself.  Thcre- 
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fore,  any  industrial  union  that  threatens  to  use 
its  power  by  way  of  strikes  to  overawe  the  con- 
stituted authorities  is  attempting  to  use  indus- 
trial power  to  control  political  power.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  substitute  for  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority the  mere  selfish  will  of  a  minority,  and 
that  is  tyranny :  and  a  tyrant  is  a  tyrant  even 
if  it  is  a  Labor  Union !  The  right  to  combine 
in  political  parties  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  abso- 
lutely without  limit.  Men  have  a  right  to  go 
to  the  polls  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  can 
muster,  and  to  vote  for  the  men  and  measures 
thev  believe  in.  But  what  if  all  the  men  en- 
gaged  in  running  the  railroads  were  to  unite 
in  demanding  from  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
law  that  would  turn  over  the  roads  to  them 
on  their  own  terms  and  leave  the  people  sad- 
dled with  the  debts  of  the  roads,  and  should 
threaten  to  leave  their  work  as  one  man  if  their 
demands  were  not  completely  satisfied.  That 
would  be  an  instance  of  an  industrial  union 
using  its  strategic  advantage  as  a  minority  to 
coerce  the  majority ;  and  it  would  be  doing  it  in 
a  matter  that  affects  every  home  and  every 
poor  workingman  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
cruel  and  wicked  weapon  that  only  cowards 
and  bullies  would  ever  use.  It  is  a  holdup,  as 
much  as  a  highwayman's  act  in  demanding 
your  money  or  your  life. 

Now,  if  you  will  take  a  glance  at  the  field 
of  operations  you  will  see  that  aU  who  labor 
may  be  arranged  under  three  groups. 

First,  all  who  >vork  for  the  Government 
itself. 

Second,  all  who  are  at  work  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  but  under  the  name  of  public 
utilities. 

Third,  all  others  whatsoever. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  right  of  Government 
workers  to  combine  ?  There  is  and  there  can 
be  no  such  right  if  it  interferes  with  their 
paramount  duty  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
to  the  people,  whose  servants  they  are  and 
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must  be.    This  principle  forbids  the  organi- 
zation  of  Government  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Government  to  do  their 
will,  m  any  manner  whatsoever,  by  strike  or 
otherwise.   Second,  what  is  the  right  to  com- 
bme  m  those  who  also  work  for  the  people 
but  under  the  name  of  public  utihties,  like 
those  who  run  the  railroads  and  repair  their 
equipment?    There  can  be  no  such  right  in 
these  if  it  conflicts  with  the  public  welfare  for 
that  IS  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  utilities 
were  created,  and  there  can  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  public  right  under  the  guise 
and  pretense  that  it  is  a  private  enterprise 
that  IS  being  carried  on.   Thus  far  we  have 
been  blmd  enough  to  admit  the  right  of  work- 
ers m  this  field  to  unite  as  freely  and  in  as 
great  numbers  as  those  in  the  common  private 
busmess  of  the  workaday  world,  and  see  what 
a  pass  it  has  brought  us  to ! 

We  have  said  to  Labor,  "You  may  unite 
you  may  unite  in  any  numbers.    You  may 
strike.   You  may  strike  at  any  moment  and 
with  all  your  power.    You  may  do  so  even 
when  you  are  carrying  on  a  work  upon  which 
the   very  life  of  the  public  depends."  And 
labor  has  taken  us  at  our  word.    It  has  or- 
ganized to  perfection;  and  it  now  stands  on  a 
vantage  ground  where  it  can  say,  for  one 
thing,  "Hand  over  the  railroads  to  us,  and  let 
us  fix  our  own  wages,  or  we  will  leave  you  in 
the  lurch.    We  are  going  to  have  what  we 
believe  is  right,  or  you  must  take  the  chance 
of  ruin  to  the  whole  country  and  starvation  to 
aU  the  people."    To  such  a  pass,  I  say,  we 
have  been  brought  by  treating  as  if  they  were 
not  public  servants,  but  only  hired  hands  in  a 
petty,  private  business,  the  men  upon  whose 
constant,  loyal  service  not  the  welfare  merely 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  community  de- 
pends.  Now  what  is  the  way  out?  Why  the 
way  out  is  to  go  back  to  where  we  started 
from  and  face  the  fact.   The  fact  is  that  the 
men  who  engage  in  a  service  like  that  are  not 
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private  employees  at  all.    They  are  pubUc 
servants.  To  use  an  expression  that  socialists 
use  and  approve,  they  are  Soldiers  of  the  Com- 
mon Good.    Well,  then,  if  they  are  soldiers 
they  have  no  more  right  to  strike  than  any 
other  soldier  has.    That  is  what  is  right  in 
the  moral  sense.   Let  it  be  made  the  test  of 
what  IS  right  in  the  legal  sense  as  well.  The 
law  ought  to  be  so  changed  that  when  men 
engage  m  a  service  of  that  public  character  it 
shall  be  a  crime  to  strike ;  it  shaU  be  as 
flagrant  an  offense  as  the  desertion  of  a  sol- 
dier who  throws  down  his  arms  upon  the 
firmg  line.    "But  is  not  that  slavery.?"  yon 
ask,  "How  can  any  man  be  forced  to  stay  and 
work  on  a  railroad  if  he  wishes  to  work 
somewhere  else?"  WeU,  in  the  first  place  we 
are  not  talking  about  that.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  one  man  leaving  his  work  by  himself 
and  leaving  it  for  good  and  all.  We  are  talk- 
mg  about  his  doing  that  in  combination  with 
all  his  fellows,  and  doing  it  just  long  enough 
to  force  the  public  to  see  ruin  staring  it  in 
the  face  and  come  to  terms.    That  is  not 
liberty ;  that  is  conspiracy.  I  claim  there  must 
be  a  surrender  of  this  right  to  strike  when 
men  enter  upon  a  service  which  is  in  fact,  and 
which  the  law  should  declare  to  be,  a  public 
service.   All  who  enter  upon  such  a  service 
must  enlist.    They  must  be  bound  by  agree- 
ment and  by  law  to  stay  in  the  service  until 
they  are  properly  and  legally  discharged  •  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  can  be  dis- 
charged must  be  such  as  to  make  impossible 

any  such  thing  as  a  strike  or  a  lockout  But 
to  accomplish  this  one  other  thing  is  needed, 
bome  method  must  be  devised  whereby  griev- 
ances and  disputes  can  be  adjusted.  Some 
tribunal,  as  a  last  resort,  must  be  given  the 
power  to  determine,  and  determine  finally  and 
conclusively  the  merits  of  the  case.  Call  it 
compulsory  arbitration  or  what  you  please,  but 
the  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere  to  be 
resorted  to  when  aU  other  means  have  failed. 
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But  you  ask,  "Can  that  be  done,  even  in  the 
case  of  these  public  utilities?"  My  answer  is, 
it  can:  Of  the  right  of  the  people,  through 
their  law-making  bodies,  to  create  a  tribunal 
with  such  powers,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  power  is  implied  in  the  very  fact 
that  the  business  is  a  public  business.  As 
lawyers  say,  it  is  charged  with  a  pubUc  in- 
terest, a  public  trust.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  principle  itself.  It  is  as  old  as  tiie  com- 
mon law.  Our  fathers  saw  it  and  acted  upon 
it  even  in  what  you  would  call  the  old  unen- 
lightened days  in  England.  When  all  travel- 
ing in  country  districts  had  to  be  done  on 
horseback,  the  traveller  had  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  hrst  blacksmith  he  cam«  to  should 
shoe  his  horse.  If  the  smith  was  surly  or 
groggy  and  would  not  do  his  work,  he  went 
to  jail.  By  the  same  law  the  innkeeper  was 
obliged  to  take  in  travellers  to  the  capacity  of 
his  house.  And  so  today,  as  we  all  understand, 
a  railroad  is  obliged  to  receive  and  carry  the 
freight  you  tender  it.  Well,  then,  if  the  road 
is  bound  to  carry  it,  how  has  it  come  about 
that  the  men  who  actually  run  the  road  have 
a  right  to  get  together  and  say,  "This  road 
shall  not  carry  anybody's  freight  till  we  have 
had  our  way."  Can  we  not  see  that  the  same 
principle  forbids  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  say  so,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  themselves  a  part  of  that  business  they 
have  become  bound  by  all  the  obligations  that 
inhere  in  the  business  itself?  But  we  must 
not  stop  there.  If  we  insist  on  the  workers 
taking  upon  themselves  those  obligations,  we 
must  do  one  or  the  other  of  two  things :  either 
we  must  acknowledge  their  right  to  some 
share  in  the  management  of  the  business,  or 
else  we  must  put  the  service  on  the  classified 
civil  service  basis  as  we  have  the  post  office, 
and  give  to  every  citizen  an  equal  chance  to 
enter  it.  But  in  no  event  can  we  concede  to 
the  men  who  happen  to  be  operating  the  road 
the  right  to  control  it,  while  we  the  public, 
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are  left  to  carry  the  property  and  make  up 
any  possible  losses  of  the  business.  Railroad 
employees  are  only  one  part  of  the  puhUc. 
Like  every  other  part  they  must  bow  to  the 
majority.  And  what  has  been  said  about  laU- 
roads  applies  in  turn  to  every  public  utility. 

Now  look  at  the  third  group.   This  brings 
us  to  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  problem.  Is  there  a  right 
to  combine,  in  those  who  are  at  work  for 
private  employees?   Many  of  these  ar«  also 
doing  work  that  must  go  on  if  the  pubUc  is 
to  hve  and  prosper.   But  if  we  begin  to  take 
charge  of  these  works  also,  where  are  we  going 
to  stop?   Most  of  tts  would  hold  back  from 
setting  up  a  socialistic  state.    Then  we  must 
find  means  to  check  combinations  among  such 
workers  as  well  as  among  those  who  work 
for  the  Government  directly  and  those  who 
work  for  the  people  indirectly  in  their  puWic 
untiUties,  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
breaking  over  the  bounds  of  liberty.  What 
are  those  bounds?  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  un- 
limited right  to  combine  even  in  respect  to 
private  conduct  and  private  property.  But 
we  must  hold  an  even  hand  between  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  the  right  to  personal 
liberty.    Take  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
has  a  thousand  hands  at  work  in  his  factory. 
He  has  the  strength  of  the  earnings  of  past 
generations  of  labor,  and  he  is  far  stronger 
than  any  single  hand  at  work  for  him.  His 
hands  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  unite  and  bar- 
gain with  him  as  one  man.   But  if  he  is  not 
allowed,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  to 
unite  with  other  employers  to  keep  wage  down, 
why  should  his  workmen  be  permitted  to 
unite  with  other  workmen  to  keep  wages  up? 
Their  right  ought  to  be  as  broid  and  unques- 
tionable as  his ;  but  why  should  it  be  broader 
or  more  perfect?    Why  should  either  em- 
ployer or  employed  be  permitted  to  combine 
with  mere  outsiders?   As  we  have  seen  we 
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cannot  make  a  privileged  class  out  of  wage- 
earners.  We  must  treat  all  classes  alike.  But 
this  we  have  not  done.  We  have  let  the  thing 
run  on  until  we  are  faced  with  a  condition  that 
cannot  be  borne  any  longer.    We  must  curb 
this  power  of  combination  or  it  will  destroy 
us.  We  can,  and  I  believe  we  shall,  find  means 
to  curb  both  labor  and  capital,  by  laws  that 
will  make  it  impossible  for  either,  by  itself,  or 
for  both  together,  to  strike  hands  and  cheat 
the  people  out  of  anything  the  people  need 
for  their  welfare.    Such  overgrown  combi- 
nations of  workers  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  incompatible  with  the  welfare, 
if  not  with  the  very  safety,  of  the  people,  as 
incompatible  as  is  the  most  evergrown  and 
arrogant  combination  of  the  money  power 
that  now  attempts  to  hoard  and  sell  our  daily 
bread  and  to  take  its  blood-sucking  gains  from 
our  necessities.  The  public  will  soon  be  ready 
to  cry  out,  like  the  gasping  Mercutio,  wounded 
to  death  in  the  quarrel  of  the  rival  houses  of 
Verona,  "A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  I"  I 
know  that  labor  unionism  came  to  birth  be- 
cause of  the  cruel  iniquities  of  the  capitalistic 
class ;  but  the  laws  have  been  changed  in  many 
ways  since  then  and  they  now  give  to  labor 
a  large  measure  of  protection.    If  they  are 
still  imperfect  in  any  way  they  can  and  ought 
to  be  made  perfect;  and  they  will  be  made 
perfect  if  the  laborers  make  use  of  the  regu- 
lar political  methods  to  secure  the  needed 
laws.   But  the  methods  they  are  making  use 
of  now  are  a  menace  to  all  that  we  would  and 
must  save  from  the  whirlpool  of  factional 
strife,  and  if  they  are  persisted  in  much  longer 
they  will  wreck  the  organizations  themselves 
that  use  them— organizations  that  have  been 
in  days  gone  by  a  necessary  counterpoise  to 
the  tyrannical  power  of  rich  and  greedy 
classes— classes  that  still  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor  to  gratify  their  own  desire  for 
luxury. 
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Now  with  these  facts  before  us  can  we  not 
lay  out  a  plan  that  we  can  work  to  ?  Remem- 
ber we  are  dealing  now  with  private  workers 
only. 

First.  Let  us  frankly  and  fully  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  any  body  of  employees,  no 
matter  how  large,  at  work  for  the  same  em- 
ployer, to  join  hands  and  make  their  bargain 
with  him  as  if  they  were  one  person ;  and  let 
us  also  freely  acknowledge  that  they  have  a 
right  to  strike  when  all  other  lawful  means 
have  failed. 

Second.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  require 

every  such  body,  wishing  to  make  a  bargain 
as  one  person,  to  take  out  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration and  give  bonds  to  keep  their  con- 
tract. 

Third.  Let  us  make  it  unlawful  for  work- 
ers to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  a  strike 
unless  they  are  at  work  for  the  same  em- 
ployer. This  would  do  away  with  sympathetic 
strikes. 

Fourth.  Let  us  provide  for  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, even  if  their  decisions  cannot  be  made 
binding  in  law  upon  the  parties.  Let  them 
hear  disputes  and  publish  their  awards,  giving 
the  people  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Public 
opinion  will  go  far  toward  enforcing  any  fair 
award. 

Fifth,  and  last.  Let  it  be  the  law  that  when 
a  case  is  brought  before  the  board  the  right 
to  strike  shall  be  held  up  until  the  board  has 
had  a  reasonable  time,  made  certain  by  the 
law,  to  hear  the  case  and  publish  its  award. 

These  are  some  of  the  checks  upon  the  power 
of  combination  which  I  believe  the  people 
have  a  right  to  put  to  use.  Should  we  not 
make  use  of  all  the  means  at  hand  before  we 
go  afield  in  search  of  doubtful  and  heroic 
remedies  ? 

Finally.  Have  we  no  word  today  for  the 
men  who  tell  us  that  even  if  the  people 
through  their  law-making  assemblies  should 
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take  away  their  claimed  right  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  striking,  and  thereby  of  starv- 
ing and  freezing  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try into  submission  to  their  demands,  they  will 
spurn  and  spit  upon  such  laws  and  will  utterly 
refuse  to  heed  them  or  to  follow  the  direction 
of  any  court  that  commands  them  to  obey 
such  laws  ?  We  can  at  least  remind  ourselves 
of  what  Washington  would  say.  You  remem- 
ber his  favorite  maxim,  "Thorough."  We 
must  be  thorough  with  these  men,  and  we 
must  not  yield  one  single  inch  to  their  insult- 
ing and  imperious  demands.    We  must  put 
ourselves  upon  the  right  road,  and  then  we 
must  go  along  that  road  to  the  very  end,  no 
matter  who  stands  in  the  way.   We  must  not 
be  cowed  by  capital  nor  bulldozed  by  labor, 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  right  before 
we  go  ahead.   "The  people  mean  right  and 
in  the  end  they  will  have  the  right."  "You 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you 
can  fool  a  part  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  you  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,"  as  Lincoln  said. 

It  is  not  a  misfortune  for  liberty  that  the 
people  have  such  questions  to  face  and  to  de- 
cide. On  the  contrary  that  is  the  very  con- 
dition upon  which  free  Government  exists. 
As  Wendell  Phillips  said:  "If  the  Alps,  piled 
in  cold  and  still  sublimity,  be  the  emblem  of 
despotism,  the  ever-restless  ocean  is  ours, 
which,  girt  within  the  eternal  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, is  pure  only  because  never  still." 
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